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ABSTRACT 

- -- A study was made of the perceived success or failure 
of early field experiences prior to student teaching as perceived by 
cooperating teachers (CT) and f ield experience students (FES). 
Subjects were secondary school teacher education ma jors ]n=i45 ) and 
their cooperating teachers (n«=34). Measures were taken of 
expectations, problems^ and_values over a period of nearly two years. 
Questions directed to the CTs concerned expectations they brought to 
the experience, problems theyincurred in dealing with FESs, and help 
they received from the FESs. Field experience students were queried 
about expectations they brought to the experience and usefulness of 
the field experience as they decided about arid prepared for a 
teaching career. A third question sought to determine ways in which 
the diverse perspectives of cts and FESs hindered the development of 
a positive field experience. A compar was made of responses to 

the questions, and major factors which emerged as significant were 
analyzed. Potential difficulties revealed are discussed 

in this paper and methods suggested for bringing diverse outlooks 
closer ^ together . Appended tables provide data on responses to 
specific problem statements and comparisons of attitudes toward the 
experience. (JD) 
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Ecirly Field Experiences : Uni fi cat ion af CoofUMM [i ru) Teachet^s ' 
arici Teacher EduCtUion Students' DiversL^ Pors[)iH: ti v(^s 

Int?^ 0xl4K tior i 

In recent years teacher education programs thr^ouqhotjt tht^ country fiavb 
put increased einpfiasis upon field experiences prior to sttident toachinq for 
pre-service teachers (AA6TE, 1976). Whether this proqrdi'inia t i c redirection 
has come from state guidelines or i iternal attempts at program renewal, it 
seems clear that field experiences will remain a vital part of teacher tjrep- 
aration in the near future. However, up to thi^^ point the usefulness of 
such efforts is largely an article of faith, (i.e. Elain, 1971; Houston, 1974; 
Edelfelt, 1972; Devaney, 1976; Andrews, 1980). In fact, research on student 
teaching, which might be summoned in an effort to provide ^iusti f icatidn for 
field experiences, often yields results that indicate sUcti experiences serve 
to negate university instruction (Tlatthews, 1967; Jacobs, 1968; Hoy, 1968; 
Roberts & Blankenship, 1970; Weinstock & Peccolo, 1970; Hoy S Rees, 1977; 
Zeicher, 1980). 

Up to this point, research generated on early field experiences has been 
fairly sporadic and has taken a number of directions. Mentioned above was a 
series of studies which belong to the "advocacy" category of such research. 
These studies merely posit an assumed value of early field experiences and 
then focus on design and implementation: Another category of studies launched 
in this area are "ancillary" studies. Such work is concerned primarily with 
technical questions such as the legal aspects ^f field work (Morris & Curtis, 
1983) and the logistics of placing students in the field (McNaughton, et. al., 
1982). Both of these categories are flawed in their lack of a serious theoretical 
or empirical underpinning. 
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A thifxi liibre f rij i tfij 1 cdtdqbry for i'cseai'tJi bfi L\u'ly fiold i^laceinent is 
carried dri under the " thbdreti Cci 1 " Idblc?. Tfiose st.i]di(M; .)t:tpni[)t to link htu? 
thedreticcil cons iddi\U i dns of field expelMtMice to tfie Ioi'(i(}f' cbncdrhs bf tcMche^r 
pre|)circjt ion and teacfii riq . This wdi'k is best exeiii[)l i f itui hy /(Mchner's (l^HO, 
1981, 1982, 1983) continued attoMiiits to chcillencje tfie very cissum[)t.ions undei'lyinq 
teacher preparation in general and field experiences iri [)ai't iciilar . 

Finally, there is the "practical" category of in(|uiry into early field 
experiences: Best exemplified by studies that work to expose.^ tfie assunintidns 
anderlyincj early field experiences in order to test their efficacy; siich wdrk has 
only recently begun to emerge: The diverse inquiry in this category includes 
Erdman's (1983') attempt to link theory to practice, Denton's (1982) exploratidh 
of field work as related to subsecjuent course work and Martin and Wood's ( 1984) 
examination of the effects of field experience students on the rural school 
setting. Clearly there is a need for expandintj research and theory-bu 1 1 di nq in 
both of the later two cateogries. Particularly, there seems to be a paucity 
of research in the "practical" arena which could work to inform future practice. 

In responding to this need a formative examination of one such teache*^ 
education program was undertaken. Initially, the research program was designed 
to focus upon the effects of such experiences upon the teacher candidate: How- 
ever, early in the investigators' work another fruitful avenue of inquiry arose - 
that of the effects such field placements were having lipon the site of placement, 
the public schools. Thus, attempts were made to investigate the success or 
failure of early field experiences through the eyes of both teacher candidates 
and inservi'^e teachers. 

The program under consideration is the Ohio University secondary education" 
curriculum. Ir this program, according to new (1980) State of Ohio guidelines, 
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to. ichor Ccihdiddr.Gs .ire ro(nn'rod bi oWl\in <m finurs of cliMicil .ind fiold oxperiehcos . 
Of t.'ioso hours, M) „ht,iinod in Ihv ■,MidoMt Lcdc-H i di; oxpcn'iiuich itsolf wit-h the 
roiti.iitulof (jdined in (Mrly finld exporicncos t.h(-oii(ihot) t l\.o cit-ocjraiii. Courses such 
exporierttos are linked wi tti include jn introduction to teach iiu) and todciiinq tasks, 
adolescent cjrovvth and development, the teachim of readinq in the content area, and 
the advanced methods courses. Of interest to the researchers were the effects of 
field experiences located in the introductory and adolescent qr'owth and development 
courses. The rationale for focusing on these courses relates to the fact that they 
appear first in the secondary education seu:;pnce. Thus, potential problems, promises, 
and diversity ere the greatest as these education neophytes venture into schools for 
the first time as a "teacher" rather than a student. 

It is important to recognize the rationale Hehirid the early field experiences 
under investigation: These experiences are designed to introduce students into the 
actual practice of teaching in order to better fa:ilitate their derision about be- 
coming a teach^^r. The program thus serves three purposes: (1) offering faculty a 
close first look at teacher candidate; (2) offering teacher candidates a structured, 
hopefully reflective look at teaching in practice; and (3,^ linking theory to oractice 
in the programs. The goal is to provide an educational exp(?rience in the best sense 
of experience developed by Bewey ( 1938) , reflective praxis. This inquiry is thus 
guided by Erdrrian's ( 1983) insistence that 

(An) il lumihati ve focus for assess ing qua 1 i ty (in early field 
experiences) lies in the relationship between the expressed 
purposes articulated by teacher educators and what field 
experiences actually mean to preservice teacher. (27). 

Three major questions were to provide the focus for examining the perceptions 
of teachers and teacher candidates relevant to field experiences. First, from the 
perspective of the cooperating teacher (ET) what expectations were brought to the 
experiences, what problems did they ii-cur dealing with the field experience students 
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(FES)' %d how niuch help (lid t!loso sdiuo ihciividucns f(Mn tfioy r(H:oiv(Ml from tfio 
field ^^f^e^ience students? Secondly, what: expec t.UJons did the ITS hriiui to \\w 
field ^^be^-enCG and how useful did tfm FES find the (^xperuMice as th(\y attoitipted 
to de^^^^\ about ,iricj f)rGpnre for u CcU^lmm^ iri tOfic:flinq: Tfiird, in wfi.it ways did the 
diver^^ bet'^specti ves of tfie CTs nnci tfie TKSs fiindtM^ tMc d(W(M o[)iii(mi t of a pesitivi^ 
field ^^herienco? 

^0 becjin to cwiswer these c)tjestiariS , eva 1 li.U'. ion and survey i hs tninKMits wer(^ 
adnnni^^^red to CTs involved in the initial field i^xper i (Micf^ and <i represent a ( i V(^ 
saHU^l^^ FES in the ()rocjrain. Responses were eon)[>iled and fonow-up iritiM^viinvs 
us te suspected findinqs. 

•he results of this study follow and wfiile limited to one pro(jra:ii, do 
P^^^sen^ ^^,,1^ ihterestincj and instructive insights into field experiences for 
te^cHe"^ ^^ndidates. By examininq these diverse perspectives of the teacher in 
the fi^^^ and the hopeful teacher in the university the [)otential i ties cis well 
as the P^Qtlerns of field experiences begin to emerqe. 

5 . . _ _ 

Objects for the study consisted of secondary teacher-education students 

(sophorfi^^^s or juniors, n = 145) enrolled in the first education course and tfieir 
resP^ct^^^ Secondary classroom cooperatinq teachers (n=34). Data were collected 
duri'^i ^°^r academic quarters, over nearly two years. Measures taken incladed: 
cooper^^^hg teacher expectations of early field experience students, field ex- 
perienc:^ ^tudent expectations' of the early field experience, CT and FES per- 
ceptiQn^ problems and values of field experiences. 

expectations were measured before the experience, whereas pretilems and 
values W^^^ measured at the conclusion of the experience. FES expectations and 
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porc-.eptions of pfnij l t'iii<; dhd vrtliios of the fioid ox|ioi'tfMicf' wore iiie,i siit'pd iiy 
[iro- and pos t;t(?s t tiu] . 

Iiistruniontation concerninq oxpoc t.a t ioMs , pfotil tMii-\ , and value of fi-.^ci 
experiences oriqinated from Stc'te of Ohio DeparLiiiont. of Ldiication stahis survey 
instruments developed and reported by ApplGcjato and Lasley (19a3a, 1983h, 1982, 
1981). The '-esearch design for these instruiiierits was modeled after earlier 
methods reported by Cruiekshank , Kennedy, and Myers (1974), Cruickshank {\9','j), 
and Applegate (1978) and consisted of two phases: (1) the collection of in- 
cidents -"rom a small, representative sample of respondents for the purpose of 
developing the status survey, and (2) collectinq measures from a larger repre^ 
sentative state-wide sample for the purpose of ranking expectations, problems 
and the like. After descriptive statistical analyses were completed, data vvere 
subjected to factor analysis to identify underlying constructs which could be 
inferred from teacher and field experience student perceptions. 

In addition to direct statistical comparisons between local and state-wide 
responses to instrument items, common statistical tests of significance were 
used to examine variation between CT and FES responses on the basis of the 
factors and inferred constructs reported by Applegate and tasley; These 
techniques are cited, where appropriate, in the sections which follow. 

Coo_ge ra t i n g Tea c he r s 

1. What expectations did cooperating teachers have for the early field experiences? 

It is suspected that problems during field experiences may result because 
of the idealistic expectations cooperating teachers hold for university field 
experience students. A prior study (Applegate and Lasley, 1983a) undertaken to 
determine what CTs expect from FESs suggests that teacher educators may have to 
build a more realistic awareness among CTs regarding purposes and objectives to 
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be tulfilled by the FtS. StLlto-wide, CTs fiad uni'o 1 1 i s t.i expoc tdtioM^ wfiich 
they held for FES. They expected FESs to fiave ratfier spec id li zed ski;!*-; arul 
abilities far beyond planned levels of prepa ra t i dh (ind oxi)erience. CTs also 
failed, overall, to view field expel-ierices as bpf)ortUrii t ies for FFSs to eru)(Uie 
in ttie practice of skill develdpinent ahd/ol' systeiiui t i c ohsei'vatiori . 

Part of our I'esearch Uhder^tdok a comparison of local CTs with thos(^^ of 
the state-wide ScUnple to see whetfter our teacher oxp(M:ta t i ons differed »rrui 
were (Excessive. CTs irtdi.cated their levels of aqreetnerit or di sanreefiiorit. 
(1 strongly disagree to S^strongly anree) to 46 Likert-tync^ variables on tfie 
instrument developed for tht study above. 

The grand mean for the state-wide sample v^as 4.B()0, wfiereas the OU sample 
sample grand mean was 4.100 and appeared tS be substantially lower, per'haps 
riiore realistic. Twelve variables appeared to indicate significant expectations 
as reported by the state-wide sample (binomial test of tfie null hypothesis, 
upper tail, for each survey variable). Table i shows the ranks and means of 
tne state-wide and OU CT samples. Ranks betweori samf)les differed considerably 
and 7 of 12 OU means were found to be significantly loss than the state samnle 
grand mean at the 0.05 level of significance. 

Factor analysis of the state sample revealed A factors (Anplegate and 
Lasley, 1983a). From these factors it was inferred that state of Ohio cdon- 
erating teachers largely held expectatidns regarding the FES': (1) teaching 
behaviors and attitudes, (2) initiative and enthusiasm, (3) adaptability and 
support, and (4) prdfessidriali sm. When OU CT responses were ranked independent 
of state safnple rankings, highest levels of expectations were held for survey 
variables which were associated with two factors: (2) initiative and enthusiasm, 
and (4) professionalism. Local cooperating teachers seemed to have lower ex- 
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pectdliori ovorcill for the consrrucls t^oproseii ted by the factors. Indeed, 
for a first field experience it seems the OU CTs displayed more of a sense 
of realism by maintaining lower levels of expectations overtni and chobsihcj 
to prioritize expectations differently by expectinq hiqfier levels of FES 
initiative, enthusiasm (factor 2), and profess iona 1 i sm (factor 4) than 
teaching skills, classroom with-it-ness (factor 1), and the ability to think 
on one's feet (factor 3). ft seems reasonable to expect the FES b(?havibrs 
described by factors 1 ind 3 to develof) doring more advanced field exnern'ences , 
not ^irst entries into the classroom. PES abilities to function at levels 
expectf.d by CTs can contribute to a harmonious working rel a t: i onsh i)) . FESs 
who function at other levels may contribute to difficulties and field ex- 
perience problems: 

2. What problems did cooperating teachers perceive? 

tasley and Applegate (1981) conducted a field ex[)erience problems survey 

for the State of Ohio Department of Education. The results of this survev 

are viewed as being an indication of hov; the state's population of cooperating 

teachers would respond to this question. 

A sample of 34 local cooperating teachers was compared to the 172 teachers 
cited in the research: Each sample of teachers was asked to indicate agree- 
ment or disagreement to the problem statements reported by Lasley and Applegate. 
Rankings and differences between means were compared and are reported in 
Table 2. 

The State of Ohio survey revealed cooperating teachers believed the 
most pressing problems were concerned with knowing university expectations, 
FES attendance and tardiness, and lack of FES teaching skills: The Ohio 
University sample indicated the most pressing problem is being the CT's lark 
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o" time to spend with the FES: Lack of c.udia-vi5;U(Hl and teachinq skills and 
low FES interest in getting to know other classrooin teacfiors also were fii^ifily 
ranked : 

in adoption to rankinqs, tests of s iqn i f i ean(^o were undertaken to cdiMnare 
ttie ntaqnitude of tfie problem statement means reported fo^^ eacfi sample. S(iMiple 
>Jzes "aried considerably (n--=17/ ,34) and homoqeneity of variance was not 
assurned. Esti'iia ti ohs of the standard error of difference and adjustments to 
the degrees of freedom to test hypotheses of equal problem statement means were 
based on procedures developed by Cochran and Cox as reported in Hinkle, Wiersma, 
and Jurs (1979). Test statistics are reported in Table 2. 

Signi^'icant differences between the sample means were found for ID of 13 
problem statements. The Ohio University sample means were substantially less 
than their state counterparts on problems dealing with university goals and 
objectives, FES attendance, general teaching skills, classroom readiness, prep- 
aration, supervision, professional behavior, and uhi vers i ty assi stance . Sub- 
stantial differences were not noted with problefn ^^tatements dealing with the 
operation of audio-visiMl equipment, CT time for the FES, and interest in 
other teachers ; 

Further tes^3 of significance were undertaken to determine if the ratings 
reported for the problems were truly indicative uf problems existing as de- 
scribed. In aceordanee with procedures reported by Lasely jnd Applegate (1981), 
cooperating teacrers were asked to respond to each problem statement by indicating 
their levels of agreement or disagreement. Each strtpoient was rated on a five 
choice Likert scale with "Strongly Agree" being a numerically high rating (5) 
and "Strongly Disagree" a low (1) rating. "Undecided" responses were rated as 3, 

Mean ratings for all problem statements were less than 3.660 for the 
cooperating teacners represented by the Ohio University sample. It was 

o 
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hypothesized thcU if the signif ir,ince of these iiiedMS was found to He s i qii i f i cdhtl v 
less than 3.000 ("Undecided") then it would appear toriablo to intet-pcGt these 
fiildifKis as an indication thdt these probiems did not exist as surjqested by 
rrjnkinqs based on the i ristrunien tat ion . Agreeiner: t th.it the prDblems existed 
would result in means being found sicjhi f icantly greater than 3.000. Students 
t-tests were coiiiDuted to determine the efficacy of our hypotheses. Means and 
test statistics are listed in Table 3. All problem statement means were sig- 
nificantly less than the null hypothesis, except statement 7. The cooperatinq 
teachers were "undecided" about the adequacy of the amount of time available 
to spend with their field experience students. 

?. What value did cooperating teachers find in the field experience? 

Justifiably, a great deal of attention is given to problems FESs may cause 
in the classroom: While some teachers see assisting with teacher instruction as 
part of their professional duties, manjy- others have a genuine concern over mini- 
mizing outside disruptions in their classroom. This preoccupation has, however, 
led many investigators to overlook ways in vvhich FESs may bo beneficial to the 
classroom teacher. With diminishing resources for many school districts it is 
indeed appropriate, if not vital, to examine the potential positive and negative 
asoects of FES intervention in the classroom: 

: Given these concerns CTS were requested to respond to a series of questions 
on the assistance they received from their FES: In addition, a representative 
sample of the participating teachers was interviewed: Reports were gathered on 
148 FESs placed in two school districts. In the reports teachers were asked to 
respond to a Likert scale rating instrument (choices being Strongly Agree to 
Strongly Disagree) to he following items which had emerged during previous 
teacher field experience inservices: (1) my FES provided assistance with 

11 
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p-aperwork; (2) niy FES Wds able to help tutor students; (3) iiiy FCS helped 
inbtivcite students; (4) my FES iiulde Mnall groups possible; (5) iiiy FES made 
individualization possible; (7) havinq a FES allowed me more time for individual 
pupil heeds; (7) my FES was more bother than he/she was worth; (8) iny FES had a 
positive influence on the classroom; and (9) my FES had a positive influence 
on my teaching. 

In order to interpret the survey results the questions were divided into 

four different, yet related, areas. The first of these was classroom mechanics, 

taken from the response to question number one. In this' case we found that over 

90 ,of the teachers either Agreed to Strongly Agreed that the university field 

experience students were able to provide assistance with their paperwork (grading, 

attendance, etc.) demands. (Refer to Table 4 for complete statistical analysis). 

Comments made by teachers when asked about this assistance mentioned materials 

FESs rn.^.de, time put in grading assignments, and time the ET saved for instruct 

tional tasks by being relieved of various manaqement duties. 

The second area the questions addressed was classroom methodology. In 

particular, was the teacher better able to u.se a variety of .pproaehes and more 

able to meet the needs of particular students when the FES was available? 

Through having available another trained adult in the rlassroom was a greater 

variety of methods used, especially those which stressed individualization and 

small groups? Teachers ovenvhelmingly Agreed or Strongly Agreed that with the 

additional help they were able to use snail groups more often (83), use more 

individualization (78 ). have more students tutored (89,), and spend.more time 

with students with special needs (79-). Several teacher comments are'useful 

in understanding how helpful the university students were: 

sih^ar^de hL"'' ^"th"siastic and very helpful when he tutored a 
5th grade boy in math. Hisexplanatiohs were clear and he was 
sensitive to the ehild--gave lots of praise." 

12 
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"I really enjoyed working with (Student D). She was willing 
and volunteered to do extra thinqs such as iiidRinq instructional 
games at home: She was eager to get into teactiihg arid asked ^ ' 
for ofiportumties to take over the instructibh of a group; 
She was <ilso eager to learn from her experience arul incor- 
porated principles learned from one teaching experience into 
the next one. " 

"I felt very good about my teaching perform.-^hco = -(Student E's) 
presence motivated me as a teacher." 

"(Student F) is seriously dedicated to becoming a good teacher 
and her attitude and questions kept me on my toes to be a good 
model . " ^ 

While teacher reports demonstrate that FESs had an overwhelmingly 
positive effect on the school setting, three potential problem areas had 
. to be continually monitored by both university and public school faculty 
in order to insure Such results. The first of these was the occasional 
FES who felt he/she was merely in the school to observe and not to par- 
ticipate: In these cases both the FFS and the teacher were frustrated as 
neither gained what they wanted from the experience. Another Source of 
frustration, for university faculty in particular, was the difficulty of 
placing FESs because some teachers felt they had little to gain and nothing 
to offer the FESs. Given that t\. .e teachers were paid a very minimal amount 
for their participation, at times it was difficult to gain access to some 
classrooms. Finally, the public school-teachers expressed concern (developed 
during previous interactions with university placements) that the involvement 
of the university faculty with the field setting would be limited (in terms 
of observations, visits, and the like). 

These difficulties were seemingly overcome through a close partnership 
between the faculties of the university and the schools. Frequent in-service 
meetings were held with groups of teachers and individual teachers to inform 
them of the FESs capabilities and to check on progress. School administrators 
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were enliotod to hplp expldiil to teachers the potential benefits of the field 
experience students. AdditiDnally, university faculty made weekly visits to 
all field sites to monitor progress continually, sugqest new ways to utilize 
the FES and to discuss both problems and successes with the school faculty. 
These strategies seemed to have paid off in that when the teachers were asked 
if the field experience students were more bother than they were worth (Item 7) 
not a single teacher responded in the affirmative and more than 95 of them 
either Strongly Disagreed or Disagreed with that conclunion; 

^PT) Ji?J ^ _E_xperience _S t u de n t s 

4. What expectations did the FESs bring to the field experience? 

Types of cooperating teacher problems with field experiences were cited 
earlier and clustered into six types: Problems (1) wi th the FES' orientation 
to teaching; (2) in understanding the partnership of teaching; (3) with FES 
professionalism; (4) with the FES' attitudes and values; (5) with enthusiasm 
for teaching; and (6) with the FES' planning and organizational skills. Re- 
searchers suggest that if knowledge about what field experience students expect 
were available, then "... teacher educators could structure field experiences 
that build on those expectations and possibly reduce the number of problems pre- 
serviee teachers, cooperating teachers, and universitv supervisors confront once 
field activities are initiated" (Applegate and Lasley, 19836, p. 3). 

Status survey instrumentation was designed according to the two phase pro- 
cedures outlined earlier; FESs were asked to respond to 57 tikert-type expect- 
ancy variables by markincf-thei r level of agreement (5) or disagreement (1). 
Ohio University FES responses are compared with the state -wide sample in Table 
5. Pretests measured 00 FES expectancies before the experience, while posttests 
asked FESs to indicate the level to which they believed the expectancy was accom- 

14 
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[)li'>hed ciurinij the experience. Overall, the means for <ill post test expectan- 
cies were lower, with significantly lower differences found for six of eiqht 
top ranked expectations. These differences suggest that OU FESs were not able 
to gain experiences coiiipatible with their levels of expectancies; 

Six underlying factors emerged from the state-wide analysis: These factors 
were named and described in tenns of FES expectation for early field experiences. 
Names and brief descriptions follow (Applegate and Lasley, 1983b, p. 7-8): 

Factor 1 : Expectati ons for Asse ssi ng ^e_C_ofnp^l ex i t_i_e s of Teaching 
Prospective teachers expect to develop.a better under- 
standing of their own abi 1 i ti es to perform in the teaching 
role and to make some assessment, based on observations 
of "real " teachers, of their own p^Sdagbqical strengths 
and weaknesses. ) 

Facto^^ 2: Expactaiians for Mo deling Prdfessibnal Practice _ 

Prospective teachers expect to discover the subtleties of 
successful teaching and to develop ah ih-depth under- 
standing of what it takes to be effective in the classroom. 

Factor 3: Expecta tions for Acquiring- ^g^cj^l Jnji_ghts_ and Ideas 
Prospective teachers expect' that earTy" fie'ld exp~eriences 
will provide them with an opportunity to acquire sonie 
practical and specific ideas for successful performance. 

Factor 4 : Expectations for^ Practi cin g Teach ia g-^JdT-ls^ 

Prospective teachers expect that early field experiences 
will provide an opportunity to practice teachi ng skills, 
such as lecturing, and to test their decision-making 
abilities. 

^^ctor 5 : Expectation s for Understandi ng Various- Scho^^- ei ^sroo m Sett inj s 
Prospective teachers expect that field experiences will enable 
them to understand how different teachers function in the same 
school settingand to se? hew different teachers react to 
classroom probU^nis in diverse cultural contents. 

Factor 6 : Expectat ions for Dealing Direc tly with Students 

Prospective teachers expect that early . fiel d ex'periences 
will serve as an opportunity to deal directly with, 
students and to work with students who have special 
learning needs. 
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Most of the differences in ranks between the state-wide and OU FES 
samples occurred with items from factor 2. Variables which clustered to 
form this factor dealt with expectations relevant to observations and ex- 
periences encountered by students who anticipated student teaching soon there- 
after. The BU FESs had lower expectancies for these variables. Table 6 lists 
the pre- to-post experience expectancy changes. Factors 5, 6 and 1 show de- 
creases in expectancy for a majority of the variables included in these 
factors. These changes seem to warrant the conclusion that FESs believe 
they were not successful in: (1) experiencing varied school and classroom 
settings, (2) being able to deal directly with students having special needs, 
and (3) assessing accurately their own abilities relative to the complexities 
of teaching. It appears most FESs wanted to plunge right into the teaching 
act and may have believed themselves more capable of teaching than they were 
actually prepared to do. 

Overall, it seenis that FES levels of expectancies may have been more 
idealistic than realistic. Even though FES tend to view field experiences 
as opportunities for "real" learning about teaching, it seems many of them 
fully expect to leave field experiences equipped to deal with the numerous 
challenges and problems of teaching. Despite idealism vs. realism, if these 
expectations can be met, it seems likely the FES will experience satisfaction; 
if not met, frustration and disenchantment may occur. FES satisfaction and 
dissatisfaction may impact upon perceptions 6f problems and the values of 
field experiences. 

5. How did field experience students perceive potential problems? 

We were interested in how bur secondary education field experience students 
perceived the same "problems" as discussed for CTs eorlier. FES (n=145) were 
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asked to indicate their agreenioht or disagreement, like the GTs: The FES were 
sophomore and junior students and ratings were obtained at the end of their 
first education course and field experience. Rankings and means are compared 
with those of the CTs and are listed in Table 7. Students t-tests of signifi- 
cance with separate variance estimates were computed by a standard SPSS program 
(Table 7). 

The FES reported lack of university assistance, inability to operate;^ 
audio-visual equipment, and the university's lack of knowledge o^ what they 
(FES) had done or ought to do as the highest ranked "problems." Statistical 
comparisdhs of the means revealed three significani differences between the 
CT and FES means. In two cases the 61 sample means were greater than the 
FES means: not enough time for the CT to sit down with the FES; and the FES 
could not operate audio-visual equipment: FES Bel ieved the col 1 ege supervisor 
was less visible than perceived by the CTs. All told, the FES means were sub- 
stantially less than "undecided" (3.000), thus indicating no real perceptions 
of field experience problems. 

Despite ah apparent lack of problems overall, some may assume the sending 
of "raw" recruits to dbser-ve and assist veteran teachers may place extra burdens 
on inservice teachers with the FES and universities benefitting at the expense 
of teachers; CTs have attested to the benefits of these experiences and we 
assume they are beneficial for FES. But how much value do FES find in early 
field experiences? 

6. How valuable did the FES find field experiences as they made career decisions? 

Given the acknowledged usefulness of FES in teacher classrooms, it seemed 
worthwhile to determine if the FES reciprocated with perceptions of value to 
their preparation as teachers; Lasley and Applegate (1981) identified six factors 
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which serve to describe areas of concern eboperatinq teachers express for field 
experience students. The cooperating teachers bel iv^ve these areas represent 
key components of the field experience and FES professional preparation. 
Factor descriptions were used as a basis for developing 23 statements to which 
145 secondary school FES were asked to respond by (1) rating the value of the 
statements' concepts to their teacher preparation and (2) reporting a self- 
assessment of their attainment of the criteria specified by the statements; 
Perceptions of value were selected from a 5 item Likort scale which ranged from 
1 (not important) to 5 (very important). Sel f -assessments Were similarly re- 
ported On a scale Which ranged from 1 (strongly disagree) to 5 (strongly agree). 
Each variable statement was elastered around one of six factors Which are named 
and described as follows: 

f jctor 1 . Preparation for f i el d_ gxpgriengg-. Each FES was asked to self- 
assess and indicate the value of their preparation for field assignmentSs know- 
ledge of pupil learning patterns and behaviors, skills in lesson preparation, 
and curiousity about the process of becoming a teacher. 

Factm^. Ujiders ta^ndji_ng_ th£ D£rt^^^ each FES to 

self-assess and rate the value of the importance of partnership arrangements 
in educating teachers, e.g., colleges, FES, teacher, and school personnel 
involvement; 

^^ctor 3. Profes sl5flj-lj-srn_ asked the FES tO rate the professional re- 
sponsibilities and cognizance of school norms, including being flexible and 
prepared to help the classroom teacher with activities. 

Factor 4 . FES attitudes an d sJdqj-S- caused the FES to fOcUs Oh the 
importance of positive relations with pupils, eagerness tO" assume class- 
room respOiisibil ities, and skills in completing assigned tasks. 
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Factoj;_5. li^AJl^^J^im for teaching asked the FES to rate their initiative; 
ehjbymerit; arid enthusiasm when working with teachers and pupils. 

Fa c^to r, 6 . Lejson planning and organ^i z£tion a^ked each FES to indicate 
his/her ability tc teach, plan for instruction, organise materials, ask appro- 
priate questions, and cdirry out classroom activities. 

Grand means for all factor variables were exaniined to compare the FESs' 
perceptions of value and self-assessments which resulted from their field ex- 
perience training. Value of the trainin-, as measured by the FES "value" re- 
sponses (means) to survey statements, was undeniably high (Table 8). The ^ES 
placed a higher value on affective components of the field experience (factors 
3,4,5,2) and less value on the subject-centered and preparatory aspects of the 
experience (factors 2 and 6). The same held true for the cooperating teachers. 

As shown by the self-assessment means reported in Table 9, the FESs in- 
dicated a rather high level of perceived atLdinment of the attitudes, skills, 
professionalism and understanding as desired by cooperating teachers. For each 
factor the self-assessment means were lower than the value placed upon them. 
In general, lower self-assessment factor means were interpreted as being in- 
dicative of FES realization that this was their first training experience and 
additional training and experiences were needed. 

The "value" means reported for each factor may be viewed as an expression 
of the level of attainment desired by the FES. Analysis of variance was used 
to test for the differences between FES self-assessment and desired attainment 
(value) of the factors. Only self-assessment factors 1, 4, and 6 were found 
to be significant^ less (Table 9) than their factor value counterparts. Factor 
5, lesson planning and organization, was not stressed highly during the campus 
ihstrtictiori since the intent was for the FES primarily to observe and assist 
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exper^'^h^eci teachers. Emphasis was given to this factor during another course 
taken ^^Hihg a later quarter, still the FES seenied to indicate more planning and 
ciass'^^^ organization skill development would have improved their field ex- 
perie^^^^^. Factor 4, professionalism, seems to reveal that student recognize 
t^n^yr ^^Vels of professionalism need further development. Factor 1, preparation 
fo^ t^^ Ti~^]d experience, seems to indicate that more advance preparation should 
oe Py^^^^ed before the experience to enable better FES participation in the field 
setting ^ Spnie FESs remarked about not understanding the pupils well enough to 
assis^ ^Heir teachers meaningfully, while others acknowledged that they thought 
th^y i^'^'^^rstood the role of a teacher, but soon realized how naively limited 
th^^»^ ^^^wPoints were; It was encourag'^ing, however, to find that the FES, as a 



'e^ ^^proved significantly on their self-recognition of the importance of 
th^ P3^^^ership role of the CTs in preparing future teachers. 

O^^^ell the FES indicated that the field experience and correlated campus 
instru'^^^^or provided a realistic opportunity for them to. learn about the pro- 
fessioi^ teaching as it exists in a school setting. Particularly noteworthy 
wer^ tl^^ ^ooiments which attested to the FESs personal discoveries about them- 
selves their preconceptions and stereotypes. Further evidence of self^dis- 
coM^^e^ ^^aknesses and mi scbneeptibns about the role of teachers and the impact 
these ^^'^^riences in schools has on the training of the prosoective teachers 
can "0^ better stated than in the words of the FESs who offered these comments: 

"f^'^3^r to_iny experience this quarter, I felt teaching wa^ an 8:D0 
^^3r^^O0 job wi th summei s off and teaching students from a pre-set 
^ never thought that it took so much planning and involve- 
^ What a false stereotype I was Under!" 

"-'[5^1 have come to realize that it takes a great amoLmt of skill 
^^aCR-^ good teacher, especially the skill's of communication. A 
^^^d^er fnust be able to communicate and get along with his/her 
^^hiS^^^ in order to be effective . (and) having patience and 
^ ' tolerance is very important." 
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"I need mure experience, in order to grow. and the chance to change 
the things I did not like about niy teaching style. My (cbbperatinq) 
teacher helped me to look realistically at what I was doing." 

"... I am more motivated how (about becoming a_ teacher ) than before 
taking the course. I realize that the possibilities for. innovation 
and diversity in teaching are limitless. Facing the chal lenge of 
stimulating interest in my subject is chal lenginq. Hy .message to 
the students is that there jj_ life beyond the 'Dukes of Hazard.'" 

Eo nclusions: Biverjj^ and V^lAJe 

This investigation suggests a number of general cdhclusidns. The first 
is that cooperating teacher expectations for field experience student behaviors 
appeared more realistic than the rather idealistic expections the FESs held for 
themselves. We attribute these differtnces to the continued use of select CTs 
who, over the many quarters, have developed a realistic understanding of what 
abilities typical first course teacher education students have, as well as the 
expectations and requirements the preparatory program holds for the students. 
It seems most FESs are very enthusiastic about working with school pupils and 
"walking in the shoes" of a teacher. Their enthusiasm may inflate expectations 
to idealistic levels, beyond present and planned ability levels; Failure to 
function at expected levels may contribute to disappointments, frustrations, 
and self-doubts, all of which may rnanifest themselves in field related diffi- 
culties and/or contribute to potentially severe field experience problems. 

The second cc:^clusion concerns perceptions of problems of the types just 
mentioned. Bverwhelmingly local CTs and FESs reported perceptions of fewer 
and less serious problems than other samples in the previously mentidhed state- 
wide studies. Even so, the FES rated the occurrence and importance of mdst 
problems less than did the CTs. Although statistically no problems were found, 
we believe the diverse perceptions on field problems and their importance to the 
CT-FES union suggests likely potential difficulties, provided there are inadequate 
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efforts by college supervisors to keep the field mcichiriery well oiled. Ah 
obvious method of doim this is through CT^FES role definicions and expanded 
professibhai responsibility, reliability, attitude and impact awareness buii;-!. 
for the FES. 

Our final conclusion refers to the value of early experiences^ We be- 
lieve our data support the conclusion that both CTs and FESs regard early field 
experiences as valuable, but for different reasons. For field experience 
students there is no substitution for Veal" classroom teaching experiences 
to help them make an important ^areer decision and identify personal and 
emergent professional strengths as well as characteristics and skills which 
need improvement. Classroom teachers acknowledge these same benefits for the 
FES, but are more likely to "cooperate" by providing a classroom laboratory 
f-^r the FES if there are benefits for the teacher. Many colleges offer small 
honoraria for teachers, but it is the time saved for the teacher while per- 
forminci assigned responsibilities that seems to be the most highly regarded 
value. Resourceful teachers recognize that field experience students can help 
save them time and contribute meaningfully to classroom education if used wisely. 

Conclusions reported in this "practice-oriented" study, particularly the 
latter, seem to validate the assumed value of early field experiences often 
offered by the "advocacy" group of studies cited in the introduction of this 
paper. We .-eel it necessary to expand upon this confirmation of value as a 
means of examining more closely and providing linkage between theory and field 
experience practice. 

Beyond the personal benefits of early field experiences already reported 
for CTs and FESs, what broader, preparatory values exist? Do, in fact, early 
field experiences provide for reflective educational experiences as advocated 
by Dewey (1938) and Erdmah (1983)? 
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As for the teacher candidates (FES), it seems clear that the early field 
experiences encbarage a reflective look at teachincj. This conclusion is drawn 
from the FESs* own reports abou^ the perceived values of field experiences. 
In particular, we view it as advan tageoi^s that students' value- means for the 
experience were higher than their own self-assessment means (Table 9). We 
interpret this to suggest that the students did indeed understand much of what 
is involved in teaching and that they have a lonq way to go before mastering 
those tasks. 

Tliis finding is perhaps related to the diversity of perspectives mentioned 
above. Indeed, it seems logical to assume that eticing teachers would hold 
differing views oh the teaching act and teacher preparation than would inex- 
perienced teacher candidates. However, it may have been precisely this variance 
that caused the continued negotiation of the CT/FES relationship and led to the 
teacher candidate's reflection on the acjuaj practice of teaching. This is not 
to say, by any means, that this negotiation always led to reflective practice 
on the part of the FES. Given the unequal power relations between CT and FES 
it seems likely that the FES would often merely react to the CT's directive in 
order to "please" the CT. {in fact, this does seem to happen when FESs teach 
lessons for the CTs . ) Yet even this experience seems to provide the material 
for campus discussion exploring the howc and whys of daily classrodni i.hs truction. 

As for the classroom teachers, one th^'me emerged time and time again 
time itself. As many studies have shown (Goodlad, 1984; Boyer, 1983) one of the 
main factors which ^eaehers claim limit their effectiveness is the time it takes 
to deal with all students' needs as well as the bureaucratic demands of the job. 
During our surveys and interviews of QJs they frequently mentioned the help they 
received from FESs in resolving the time demands of the classroom. Most certainly. 
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this could beLOnie problematic if the FES was seen as hbthihq more than ah errand 

runner. However, as the FES is brcjqiit progressively nbre into the instructional 

(Drocess v.v-tua11y all CTs reported more available instructional tin^e and the 

ability to use a greater variety of instructional iiiethods. Further, often 

mentioned that the availability of another "teacher" in the rdoni vn'th which to 

discuss their practice was nost beneficial. As one CT put it: 

Very seldom do I get to talk through ny classroom practices and 
maybe even have my assumptions challenged With (Student G) 
I '^ound myself talking about teaching like I naven't done since 
undergraduate school. 

It seems legitimate to claim, on the bacis of the foregoing data and 
analysis, that these early fiela experiences do provide, for Both CTs and FESs, 
the grounds for Dewey's (1938) reflective inquiry. That is, they draw problem- 
atic situations (diverse per-.pecti ves , teaching tasks, etc;) from actual ex- 
perience (the public school classroom) to which a process of reflection can be 

applied to facilitate practice (see also Dewey, 1933). Most i uteres ti nql v , 

^ . . . 

this can happen for both the proservice and inservice teacher. While wp woiild 

hesitate to generalize to all such early field experiences, what implications 

for prhzt\^cd.r\ be drawn from this investigation? 

Imp! i catil3 hs 

Efforts to identify any diversity in perceptions held by persons involved 
with field expern'ences arc? helpful in uncovering potential difficulties as well 
ds sucjcjestihg methods to bring diverse outlooks closer to a point of Unification/ 
We believe the responsibility ^or unification should start with colloqe in^ 
structdrs and field supervisors. Their challenge ij'to orient CTs and FESs 
toward realistic levels of expectations, realistic perspectives of problems, 
and potential benefits for both parties which may exist beyond what is super- 
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ficially apparent. This is not to say that tedchers and teacher edacatiSn 
students are without accountability. Indeed these two types of persons are 
placed in a situation where close cooperation, assistance, mutual planning; 
and foresight are nt-eded i. each is tu benefit wholesomely. In those in- 
stances where teachers and teacher education students are ill prepared for 
their riold experience responsibilities, the supervisor can be the keystone 
to helping build a bridgl for professional fulfillment. 

More specific to the study reported here, the tasks of the supervisor 
included the following if unification was to be more closely realized: 

(1) help resolve CT/FES conflicts in ways that did not tie the hands 

of the FESs and turn them over to the CTs only to have them function as paper 
graders, obse.-vers, and errand runners; 

(2) work with GTs in order to help them develop the capability for critical 
dialogue with FESs; and 

(3) help to structure specific times so CTs and FESs could carry out 
professional refleeti ve dialogue. * 

Beyond the conclusions and implications reported for this study, it seems 
cUMr that more research is needed as to the ways various other participants 
see and benefit from the olacement of preservice'tcachers in the field. Almost 
overlooked to this point s the effect university students have on the public 
school pupils with which they interact (Wood, et.al., 1983). Such research 
should address variables dealing with student maturation, the placenieht patterns 
in schools (see Johnson, et.al., 1982 for such a study), student preparation, 
and length of experience. Given the current fiscal health of many teacher 
preparation institutions the temptation may be great to cut back on support 
for a 'frill' like field work. The brbader the data base in support Of such 
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programs the less likely is their fiscal demise; 

Several additional more general izable implications include: 

1) Teacher preparation programs should work to include or expand 
the field component of their program prior to student teachinq. 
From the perspectives reported this element of teacher prepara- 
tion IS both beneficial and educative. 

2) In^obtaining field placements for students, university faculty 
and^staff should demonstrate a clear awareness of potential 
problem areas: In so doing they can frequently prevent problems 
before they occur; . 

3) Enticements for teachers to take students into their classrooms 
shouldencompass more than the monetary. While such rewards are 
often limited the justified expectation of useful classroom 
assistance should be raised in order to help secure field place- 
ments. Perhaps an informal barter system, a tool often used 
during periods of economic uncertainty, could be reinstated. 
In_exchange for placement^ school s CdUld be offered services 
(video-taping, loans for science equipment, etc.) or faculty 
time (for in-serviees, consulting, workshops and the like). 

4) University faculty should be assigned, as part of their load, 
time for direct field observation. If the communication with 
all parties necessaj^y for successful field work is to occur 

It must be initiatfy by university faculty on the School site. 



5) Fi^eld exper^ience students should be encouraged to initiate dialogue 
and volunteer for experiential activities rather than wait for the 
classroom teacher to make the suggestions, e.g., prepare materials 
tutor students, acquire self-instruction in audio-visual use, visit 
a. variety of classrooms, etc. 

6) Supervisors and/or instructors should arrange field orientation for 
the teacher education Students. This can be addressed on campus by 
discussing the students' roles, professional behaviors, course ex- 

-pectations, school regulations and teacher expectations. In the 
school setting the principal should be encouraged to meet with the 

•students, conduct a tour of the school , and discuss school regula- 
tions, policies, field experience operating procedures, etc ; the 
teacher can discuss classroom policies, rules, expectations, etc. 

7) Given the increasingly limited budgets many small school systems 
face:they may prove to offer ideal Settings for field experiences 
While_these locations are often overlooked, half of the data collected 

,Tn this study was from small rural School districts. These data in- 
dicated student and teacher satisfaction maintained its hiqh level 
ih both settings; ' 
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While d number of those icdt ions arid cone 1 iis i oils iiitiy S(?eii) coiiiiiiori 
sense to many teacher educators we believe they are worth rostatihej with a 
data base behind them. As many institutions either introduce or expari'.; their 
field experience components tli»n^e is always the possibility that the "obvious" 
nia-' be overlooked; This initial foray only begins the research needed to ex- 
pand the evidence supportive of field experiences while strengthening their 
potential outcomes through approved implementation. 
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Table 1 

Comparison of State of Ohio and Ohio University Cddperatihg Teacher: 
Perceptions of Problems: Rankings 



Problem Statements 



I do not know what the college or 
university wants as the goals and 
objectives of my FES's field 
experiences . 

My FES is often absent and/or 
luently tai 



State of Ohio 
Cooperating Tchr 

(n^l72) 
Ra^iJc 



My FES cannot operate audio- 
vi sual equipment . 

My FES never asks any questions. 

My FES has difficulty conducting 
lessons. 

My FES cannot give clear and 
precise directions. 

I nevef have enough time. to sit 
down and work with my FES. 

My FES is unable to deal with class 
rocim activities or situations which 
are unexpected. 

The cdllege/university seems to : 
have no idea what the FES has 
aone or ought to do. 

My FES appears to have no in- 
terest in getting to know other 
teachers in the building. 

My FES rarely prepares before he/ 
she comes to my classroom to teach. 

My FES does not behave in a pro- 
fessional manner when interacting 
with students. 

The Cdllege/university provided 
nd assistance fdr me in wdrkirig 
with my FES. 



3 
4 

5 

6 

7 

8 



10 

11 

12 

13 



O.U. - Secondary 
School Cooperating Tchr 
(n=34) 
Rank 



13 

2 
11 

8 

9 

1 

7 

10 



6 
12 
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- - table 2 

of State. of Ohio and Ohio University Coooerating Teachers' 
Perceptions of Problems -Tests of Significance 



Prnhl am 
n uu 1 ciii 


J stat^fOhio 
"■(n=l72) 
Mean S.D. 


Ohio tiniversity 
(n=34) 
Mean S.R: hnk 


t -. -. 


wants as ?oals and objectives of niy FES's 

flplH pyno^^iDnriac 

M C 1 U CApC 1 t CilLCj 


— 3.157 l.m 


- 

- 2.0882 QJQO 4 


9.3m 


My FES is often absent and/or frequently tardv 


3.151 im 


- 1:324 0.806 13 


17.075* 


My FES cannot operate audio^visual equipment 


2.715 0.882 


2 588 0 741 ? 




My FES never asks any questions 


.2.593 1:053 


1.588 0.743 H 




My FES has diffict'lty conducting lessons 


2.546 1.253 


1.882 0.913 8 


5.929* 


Hy FLS cannot give clear and precise dirprtinns 


2.535 - 0.914 


1:882 6:844 9 


6.663* 


I never have enough time to sit down and wor^ 
with my FES 


2.465 0.994. > 


2.64^ 1.390 1 


-1.556 


[ly.FES is uricible to deal with classrooin activi^ 
tics ut biLUQ.ions wnicn are unexpected 


2.419 0.930 


1.912 0.830 7 


him 


The CQllege/oniversity seems to have no idea what 
the FES has done or ought to do 




2.389 0.982 


1:853 0.744 iq 


5.526* 


' : 

My FES apoears to have no interest^^in getting 
t_o_inow other teachers in the buildinq 


2:337 1.061 


2.147 :..048 3 , 


1:743 _ 


My FES r'arely prepares before he/she comes to 
my Classroom to teach 


2.337 1.166 


1.971 0.797 6 


3.588* 


My FtS does not behave in a professional manner 
when interacting with students 


2.308 0 840 1 


•l.ttl U.JOl IC 


iU.Uor 


The college/university provided no assistance 
for me in working with my FES 

1 


2.302 1.082 


2.029 e.93? 5 





*Significant at less than the 0.05 level 
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table 3 



Significance of. Cooperating Jeacher Perceptions 
of Early Field Experience Problems 
(n=34) 



Problem Statement 



CT Response 
- (Means) 



I do not know what the college or 
university wants as_the_goals and 
objectives of my FES's field 
experiences. 

My FES is often absent and/or 
frequently tardy. 

— ^ 
My "^ES eannot operate audio- 
visual equipment; 

My FES never asks any questionsT" 

My FES has difficulty conducting 
lessons. 

My FES cannot give clear and 
precise directions. 

i never have enough time to sit 
down and work with my FES. 

My FES is tinable to deal with class- 
room activities or situations which 
are unexpected. 

The eol 1 ege/aniversi ty seems to 
have no idea what the FES has 
done or ought to do. 

My FES appears to have no interest 
in c-'-ting to know other teachers 
in trie building 

My FES rea rely prepares before he/she 
comes to my classroom to teach. 

My FES does rot behave in a pro- 
fessional manner when interacting 
with students. 

The noTlege/university provided ho 
resistance for me in working with 
my FES. 



2:088 

i.323 

2.588 
1.588 

1.882 

1.88? 

2.547 

1.912 

1.853 
2.147 

1.971 
1.441 



2;e29 



-5.992* 

-12.149* 

-3.244* 
-11.118* 

-7. 121* 

-7.710* 

-0.353 
-7.552* 

-8.951* 
-4; 739* 

-7;511* ■ 
■16;240* 

-6.031* 



♦Significant at less than the 0.05 level 
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Table 4 

CT Per-ceptions of FES Usefuihess in the Field 

(n=148j 

(All net-centages given in Adjusted Frequency) 



Rating 

- - - IJiem 


1 

Strongly 
Disagree 


2 

bi sagree 


1 3 

Undeci dec 


A 

Agree 


1 5 
Strongly 
Agree 


Mean 


Medi an 


S.D. 


My FES provided posi- 
tive ass istance wi th 
iTiy classroofTi paper 
work . 




. 7".'. 




34.8''' 


56.7",: 


4.433 


4.619 


0.813 


My _FES_ provided 
e f f e c t i V e _ 0 n e - 0 n - 0 n e 
tUtprincj for those 
students who needed 
it. 


1 , 5:; 


2. 9% 




18 ? ' 


Kn - 7 ' 


4 . J Jo 




I . OHO 


Mv FF^ hplnpH mn f 1 _ 

Jlj^ lUO llc;l[JC;U IIIULI — 

vate some of my 
students ; 


.7% 


2.9% 


16. 5!^^ 


43.9' 


36.0". 


4.115 


4.^80 


0.835 


My FES made i t 
possible for me to 
do more wi th smal 1 
groups . 




4.2"', 


8.5'?. 


42.35^' 


40.8'.'. 


4.113 


4.283 


1.018 


My FES made it 
possible for me 
to individualize. 


A. 7% 


4 . 7% 


12.4';;; 


45. 7Z 


32.6' 


3.969 


4.119 


1.030 


My FES made it 
possible for me to 
frequently spend 
more time with 
children who have 
special needs. I 




5 . 1 


11.7.r, 


A3. 8% 


35.8:. 


4.029 


4.175 

1 


1.007 


My FES was more 
bother than he/she 
was worth. 


71.4% 


23.8% 


3 . A';!. 


I. a: 




1.347 


1.2 


.615 


My FES, in general , 
was a positive in- 
fluence on my class- 
room. 






6.35', 


'A2.l% 


49. 3"^ 


4.403 


4.484 


0.672 


My FES, in general , 
was a positive in- 
fluence on my* per- 
formance as a class- 
room teacher. 




2.8:"; 


10.65'. ! 
1 


30.0" 


36 . 6-;^ i 


J. 204 


4.232 


0.739 
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Table 5 



Field Experience Students Expectations 



■ - - -Expectation 


State of Ohio 
in-^yij 

Hean Rank 


Factor 


Ohio University 

(n=65) 

Prefield Postfield 
Mean Rank Mean 


t 


i want to aain idps^ tn m^^t'p 
my lessons more interesting 


4.71 1 


6 


4.83 1 4.23 3 


6.55* 


I want to oreoarp mv^plf 
for student teaching 


4.63 2 


2 


4.57 ^ 4.05 6 


3.80* 


!.W3ntJo gain confidence 
in mvseif as 3 tMrhpr 


4.01 3 


2 


4.48 5 4.43 2 


0.33 


I want to find out how to 

IcpPn c;ti]rlpntc infopiicforl in 
iNcc[j otuuciitb lilLcrcSlcQ in 

learning 


'4.60 4 


1 


4,60 4 3.n' g 


4.42* 


I want to beoin tn dpuplnn mv 
m teaching style 


4.56 5 


.. 4 


4.46 8 4.0b 5 


2.82* 


I want to Icnnw what iq pvniu. jH 
of mpn-^the teaching profession 


4.54 6 


4 


4.64 2 4.J4 4 


5.02* 


I want to get experience iri 
front of a group of students 


4.54 7 


2 


4:46 / 4.46 1 


0:09, 


I want to le? (1 how to keep the 
attention of the whole class 


4;54 8 


1 


4.53 3 4_(]8 7 


4.41* 



*s1ghificant at less than the 0:05 level 



Table 6 

Pre to Post Field Fxperienee FES Expectancy Changes 

(n=:55) 



1 . Assess ing the com- 
plexities of teaching. 

2. Modeling professional 
praet ices . 

3. Acquiring professional 
insights anci ideas. 

4. Practicing teaching 
skills. 



5. Understanding various 
school and classroom 
settings. 

6. Dealing dinictly with 
s tudehts . 

No Factor 



._Pre-Post. 
_ S i^ . Di f f X?rj^^J 



3 
3 



Variables 
For Faciar- 



15 
10 
9 

5 
4 



Significant 
Chanje^_ 

56 

40 

40 

3? 

83 
75 
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Table 7 

CQmpariSbii of ,ct arid FES Perceived Problems 



Pr pblem Statements 

I do not know what the college or 
university wants as_the_goals and 
Pbjectives of my FES's field 
experiences. 

i>1y FES is often absent and/or 
frequently tardy. 

My FES cannot operate audio- 
visual equipment. 

My FES never asks any questions. 

My FES has difficulty conducting 
1 essbns . 

My FES cannot give clear and 
precise di rections . 

r never have enough time to sit 
down and work with my FES. 

My FES is unable to deal with class- 
room activities or situations which 
are unexpected. 

The col lege/Uriiversity seems to 
have no idea what the FES has 
done or ought to do. 

My FES appears to have no 
interest in getting to know 
other teachers in the building. 

My FES rarely prepares before he/ 
she comes to my classroom to teach. 

My FES does not behave in a pro- 
fessional manner when iriteraeting 
with students. 

The colljcj-?/ani vers ity provided 
no assistance for me in working 
with my FES. 



CT 

(n=34) 
-Rank 



13 

2 
11 

8 

9 
1 

7 



10 

3 
6 

12 



Mean 



2.088 

1 .324 

2.588 
1.588 

1.882 

1.882 
2.647 

1.912 
1.853 



2.147 
1.971 

1.441 



2.029 



FES_ 
{n=145) 
Rank 



13 

3 
12 

lO' 



11 



Mean 



1 . 986 0 . 58 



1.331 

2.214 
1.386 

1.572 



1.828 



1 .690 



2.221 



1.890 



1.807 



1.552 



2.283 



t 



-0 . 05 

2.42* 
1.46 

1.85 



1.759 0.78 



3.19^ 



1.46 



-2.42* 



1.34 



1.04 



■0.94 



-1.43 



*Significant at less than the 0.05 level 
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Table 8 



Coniparisdh of CT.arid FES 
Factor Means arid Ranks 



Factor 


CT 
(n=34) 
- -- Mearus- 


Ranks 


FES 
(n=145) 
Means 


Ranks 


F 






Preparation . for the 














field experierice. 




c 

0 


'J 7 1 Q 


D 


0 


.367 • 


Understandi rid the 














partnership of teaching. 


4.616 


i 


4.567 


1 


0 


.317 


Professiorial ism. 


4.515 


3 


4.550 


2 


0 


118 


Attitudes arid skills. 


4.55B 


2 


4.492 


3 


0. 


187 


Enthusiasm for teaching. 


4.353 


4 


4 . 228 


4 


0. 


425 


Planning and orgariizatiori 


4.017 


5 

1 


3.759 




3. 


707 
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Table 9 

.jarison of FES Self-Assessment 
arid Perceived Values, of Preparation 



Factors 



_[ri=145) 
Sol f-_Assessnient 
Mearis 



Preparation ^or field 
experience . 

Unders tandi ng the 
•partnership of teachirig. 

Professional ism. 

Attitudes and skills. 

Enthusiasm for teaching. 

Planning and organization 



'Significant at less than the 0.50 level 



3.719 

4.557 
4.550 
.4,492 
4.228 
3. 759 




Value 

--Means 



4:515 

4.659 
4.671 
4.662 
4.522 
4.355 



